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THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ESTHETICS AND OF THE SCIENCE OF ART 


HE Ninth International Congress of Philosophy, the Congrés 
Descartes as it was called in commemoration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publication of the Discourse on Method, 
opened in Paris in a setting which was inspiring. That elegance 
which we have come to think of as peculiarly French was present 
not only in the decorations of the Sorbonne’s great amphitheater, but 
also in the speeches which welcomed us to Paris. The presence of M. 
Lebrun, heralded by a magnificent rendering of the Marseillaise, and 
of M. Zay, Minister of Education, gave the occasion an official spon- 
sorship which might have displeased Diogenes but which certainly 
gratified those who were able to be present. The program was 
lightened by the band of the Garde Républicaine, which, as if aware 
that its réle was to represent the senses rather than the reason, played 
selections which Gounod—if not Bach—would have applauded, selec- 
tions cleverly harmonized, yet largely melody and efficient rhythm. 
Even M. Paul Valéry sat beating time with his gloves and few of us 
could have escaped the feeling that this was to be a philosophical 
congress without tears. Accepting philosophy as the joyful science, 
the French were determined to give it the proper mise-en-scéne. 
The main attraction of the afternoon was M. Valéry. After an 
opening in the conventional manner, excusing his presence and sacri- 
ficing his cock to Aesculapius, he began his speech proper in a style 
whose sinuosities and delicate shadings resembled a flute solo. No 
one could have beaten time to it, least of all your reporter. The 
time, however, was not its most important characteristic—wherein 
it did not resemble the music of the Garde Républicaine. Its sub- 
stance was more arresting. For M. Valéry declared in public before 
eight hundred philosophers that one read Descartes not for his 
method nor for his ideas, but for his self-revelation. It is, he an- 
nounced, Descartes’ ‘‘ magnificent and memorable Ego’’ which makes 
it worth our while to read him today, that Ego which was willing to 
make a tabula rasa of the accumulated knowledge of his time and to 
reconstruct the world out of his own self-consciousness. (So M. Lalo 
Was to point out later in a wittier manner that what one read any 
philosopher for was not the truth but the beauty of his system.) 
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That Descartes had a magnificent and memorable Ego no one 
would be foolish enough to deny. But that one reads philosophers 
as one would read diarists, let us say, must have struck many in 
the audience as somewhat novel. And yet when one remembers the 
diverse and contradictory interpretations of this uniquely clear 
writer, to which M. Valéry also invited cur attention, one is perhaps 
forced to conclude that if Descartes does not give us a fine example 
of self-expression, he gives us at least a fine opportunity for it. 
That conclusion is borne out when one reads over the twelve volumes 
which contain the proceedings of the Congress. 

Thus Mr. Benes of Prague assures us of the fundamental im- 
portance of the Meditations as an expression of that philosophical 
intuition which can alone systematize our thoughts into an effective 
synthesis ; Miss Sarah Brown gives us the fundamental postulates of 
Cartesianism, none of which is the synthesizing activity of philo- 
sophical intuition ; while Mr. Jacques Chevalier announces that ‘‘it is 
beyond doubt that the unity of intelligence as of knowing constitutes 
the fundamental principle as well as the ultimate end of Descartes’ 
philosophy.’’ Mr. Jean Delvolvé, on the other hand, sees in Des- 
cartes’ dualism a second source of philosophy, but the dualism is not 
that of two substances, but that of two modes of knowledge, the first 
an intuition—as in the cogito—in which both subject and object are 
one, the second a knowledge of ideas, in which a reality external to 
thought is affirmed; Mr. Maritain, however, maintains that for Des- 
cartes the object of knowledge is always in the realm of essence. 
There is, of course, some justification for all of these theories, but 
can they all be equally true? 

The members of the Congress seemed to be similarly divided when 
it was a matter of detail. Descartes’ cogito ergo sum is, of course, 
one of the centers about which his thinking can be organized. Just 
what the cogito means is therefore a matter of some importance. 
For Mr. Gueroult it is ‘‘the apprehension of a necessary, singular 
truth, of the same nature as a mathematical truth.’? For Mr. Gou- 
hier it requires the backing of an optimistic faith in a God, the 
creator of eternal truths. For Mr. Gouvian it requires no logical 
interpretation, since doubt is in its very nature the assertion of exist- 
ence. For Mr. Carbonara the very opposite is true, and he points 
out that when Descartes wishes to construct a world, he has to put 
aside his cogito. One could continue this catalogue throughout all 
the papers presented. 

There was thus no great unity either of method or of belief im 
the communications. Some of the papers read like bad lyric poems 
whose authors were more interested in what Mr. Lalo calls ‘‘poly- 
phony’’ than in truth. Others are constructed with a great show of 
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logistic apparatus and analysis so finely divided that it is next to 
impossible to perceive the subject of discussion. Some are on sub- 
jects whose importance would appear to be purely academic, others 
dealt with problems, such as that of causality and determinism, 
which almost everyone would admit to be fundamental. 

In the bewildering mass of papers there stand out a few of ex- 
ceptional brilliance. Among them are those which occupied one of 
the plenary sessions devoted to the question of determinism. The 
session Opened with two papers by Louis and Maurice de Broglie. 
That of the former suggested that while no prediction is possible re- 
garding individual phenomena in quantum mechanics, yet one might 
still speak of causality. ‘‘Let us consider,’’ he said (in the printed 
version of his paper which alone is at hand), ‘‘a phenomenon A, 
which is always succeeded by some one of the phenomena B1, B2, 
B3.... If, furthermore, none of the phenomena B1, B2, B38... 
is produced when A is not produced, one may say, adopting a broad 
definition of causality, that A is the cause of the phenomena B1, B2, 
B3....’’ Herein, he continued, we have causality but not deter- 
minism, since ‘‘we can in no way predict which of the phenomena 
Bl, B2, B3 ... will be produced when A is produced.’’ Thus in 
quantum mechanics we can say that a screen bombarded by electrons 
will flash at certain points, but we can not tell what points will flash. 
Thus we are said to have causality—the bombardment by the elec- 
trons causes the flashes—but not determinism. This is of course 
cold comfort to the causalists, for they want to know precisely what 
“‘causes’’ the flashes to appear here rather than there. But on this 
level Mr. de Broglie was personally convinced, he said, that no rigor- 
ous determinism was likely to be found. 

The paper of Maurice de Broglie, though less conerete than his 
brother’s, was perhaps for that very reason more suggestive. It 
discussed the réle of experience in the progress of modern science 
and tried to explain the physicists’ enforced departure from the 
mechanical models which provided the basic metaphors for classical 
physics. The result has been the theories which have seemed scan- 
dalous to both common sense and traditional philosophy. The sean- 
dal has been due, of course, to the use by both common sense and phi- 
losophy of uncriticized metaphors. We must, as Mr. de Broglie 
points out, form some image of how things work and the customary 
images come from common-sense mechanics. (There was a time, as 
Mr. de Broglie did not point out, when they came from human psy- 
chology.) But that is only one part of science. The other part is 
somewhat different. It ‘‘condenses in a mathematical expression, 
Which must be admitted as given, a whole chain of inductions which 
transform, so to speak, the aspect of the accumulated facts by giving 
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us a harmoniously constructed system [édifice] where there appeared 
to be only raw materials or temporary structures isolated from each 
other and unrelated.’’ A philosopher would immediately prick up 
his ears at the words, ‘‘a mathematical expression which must be ad- 
mitted as given,’’ and Mr. de Broglie was not unaware of the diffi- 
culty thus presented. ‘‘These initial formulas,’’ he said, ‘‘are but 
posited and have no explanatory value as far as the principles in- 
cluded in them are concerned. They merely translate them and 
justify them by their consequences. To go to extremes one could 
say that when one does not understand something, one makes it a 
basis of explanation. This boutade should not hinder us from per- 
ceiving the very great service which the new theories have rendered 
to physical science, of which they have shown us an absolutely novel 
side. Yet they must remind us that the finest syntheses are at bot- 
tom only a new form of our ignorance.’’ 

The recognition of this by an authoritative scientist must not be 
underemphasized by philosophers. It suggests once more that 
theories are answers to questions and that the nature of a question— 
which is a psychological and not a logical problem—is fundamental 
for an understanding of the nature of science. That element which 
Meyerson called ‘‘the irrational’? might very well be called ‘‘the 
facts’’ and the choice of facts is not determined until some theory is 
already under construction. One of the best examples of Mr. de 
Broglie’s thesis is the use made by relativists of the perihelion of 
Mercury. It was a problem for Newtonians; it became an explana- 
tion for Einsteinians. Such shifts are not uncommon in the history 
of ideas, but the strictly logical treatment of science, dealing, as it 
must, only with complete theories, can not account for them. 

The stimulating papers of the brothers de Broglie were admirably 
complemented by Mr. Barzin’s exposition of what he believes to be 
the relations between probability and determinism. This paper was 
one of those rarely beautiful exercises in exposition which seem to 
be the monopoly of the French. So beautiful was his speech—le- 
livered, it should be added, as if it were an improvisation—that the 
audience burst into prolonged applause. 

Mr. Barzin’s thesis was the possibility of transforming every 
statistical law into a causal law. To quote the author’s summary, 
the difference between causal and statistical law ‘‘reduces to a ques- 
tion of method. The present state of logical research into the nature 
of probability (in the opposing theories of Keynes and Reichenbach) 
shows that one must base this calculus upon a principle of induction. 
But induction is possible only by the assertion of a universal de- 
terminism. The constancy of statistical laws alone makes the use of 
the calculus of probabilities possible.’’? The question therefore be- 
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comes that of the ground of statistical constancy. This can not be 
experience, because experience is by general agreement limited. It 
must consequently be woven into the texture of the universe and 
a revelation of cosmic determinism. 

Mr. Barzin next proceeded to show that both causal and statistical 
laws are ‘‘simply two stages of a single inquiry carried out to a 
greater or less degree.’’ He did this by utilizing one of the papers 
of C. S. Peirce which demonstrates the possibility of finding in any 
group of objects some property which is common to them and pos- 
sessed by no object outside the group. By means of Peirce’s proof, 
says Mr. Barzin, we can assert of any statistical law—‘‘the event 
Q follows the condition or set of conditions P in m cases out of n. 
The m events of P, which are all followed by the event Q, have then 

. a distinctive quality which differentiates them from the events 
of P not followed by event Q. If we find this quality, our statistical 
law is immediately transformed into a causal law of the following 
form: All the events of P possessing the quality in question deter- 
mine the event Q.’’ Mr. Barzin admits that the quality in question 
may be practically impossible to find; yet its theoretical existence is 
certain and sufficient to persuade us that all statistical laws can be 
transformed into causal laws. 

The cleverness of this demonstration will not be denied and yet 
one may question its relevancy to the problem under discussion. If 
one means by ‘‘causality’’ what Meyerson meant, then it would not 
be sufficient to point out the theoretical possibility of the antecedents’ 
possessing a single differentia. One would also have to demonstrate 
that the consequents possess one and that the two differenti could 
theoretically be identified. But though Peirce’s proof showed the 
possibility of the consequents’ having a single differentia, it did not 
by any means show—and of course had no interest in showing—the 
identity between the two. Mr. Barzin might reply that his concep- 
tion of causality is not that of Meyerson. But the only clue which 
he gives us as to the nature of causality is the use of the word ‘‘de- 
termine.’’ His example of a statistical law is, Q follows P in m cases 
out of n. These m cases have a distinctive quality, let us say d. 
We then phrase our causal law, Q is ‘‘determined’’ by the quality 
d. But what does ‘‘determined’’ mean in this context other than, 
Q follows the occurrence of the sub-class Pd? We know more about 
the occurrence of Q than we did before we discovered d and we have 
greater powers of prediction—that is, more evidence on which to 
calculate our fraction of probability. But unless we had already 
discovered some differentia in the events labelled P, we should never 


have formulated our original statistical law, Q follows P in m cases 
out of n. 
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As if to complete the program so happily begun, Mr. Barzin’s 
paper was followed by Mr. Montague’s. Mr. Barzin had shown the 
possibility of reconciling legalism and causalism; Mr. Montague 
tried to realize that possibility. His program consisted in accepting 
the extra-experiential categories of reason (substance, potentiality, 
and cause) and showing their basis in experience. This basis is the 
inner life, Descartes’ res cogitans, Bergson’s durée réelle. (It is, 
if a reporter may become a school-master, also Maine de Biran’s 
conative soul.) Since we carry substance, potentiality, and cause 
about within us, and know them immediately for what they are, we 
have a right to utilize categories derived from them. Such a pro- 
gram would seem to convict America’s ‘‘avowed materialist’’ either 
of naive subjectivism or uncritical anthropomorphism. But Mr. 
Montague saw these dangers and denied any duality between mind 
and matter. His particular metaphysics is too well known to readers 
of this JOURNAL to require any exposition here. One question per- 
sists, however, when any ontological monism is propounded. Why, 
if everything is fundamentally alike, does it look so different? Until 
some satisfactory account is given of the materializing of mind or 
the mentalizing of matter, the Scotch verdict will continue to be 
pronounced. Mr. Montague, who has a fine eye for difficulties in his 
own thinking, has met this question fairly; unfortunately he did 
not have the time to anticipate it in his address before the Congress 
and answer it. 

Almost as interesting, if not so dramatic, as this program was the 
morning devoted to methodology. Mr. Reichenbach opened the ses- 
sion with a paper called La philosophie scientifique. Scientific phi- 
losophy, according to Mr. Reichenbach, is based upon the probable 
assertions of empirical science, rather than upon the necessary and 
certain assertions of mathematics. In that it differs from the ra- 
tionalism of the seventeenth century, which also was a scientific phi- 
losophy, as well as from the non-scientific philosophies. Mathe- 
maties, according to the well-known formula of the Viennese School, 
is a system of tautologies ‘‘signifying no restriction on the physical 
world.’’ Thus its certainty is bought at the price of renouncing all 
content. Since scientific philosophy wishes to have content, it sacri- 
fices certainty and fundamentally its assertions are bets. These bets 
are more or less good, depending of course upon their probability and 
can only be justified by their success in prediction. This pragmatic 
attitude was expressed by Mr. Reichenbach as follows. In the old 
days the absence of certainty would have led to scepticism. But the 
new scientific philosophy ‘‘is ready to sacrifice the ideal of absolute 
certainty without sacrificing the attainment of knowledge in so far as 
it is attainable. We accept the world in the form in which it is given; 
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we are Satisfied to act in it as well as we can. We wish to act, to do 
something in this world; and if we can not arrange our acts so that 
they will produce with certainty the desired effects, we are satisfied 
to do as well as possible. That is the only answer worthy of the 
scientist faced with the choice of certain but empty assertions and the 
uncertainty of knowledge.”’ 

This paper, which added but little to the ideas already published 
by Mr. Reichenbach and his colleagues, left one question unanswered 
—a question, it should be added, which was not raised. Whence do 
we derive our concepts of those logical relations which make in- 
ference in mathematics possible? The obvious, but unedifying, 
answer is, from our teachers and textbooks. If philosophers were 
willing to admit that even our most rarefied ideas have a history, 
they might have fewer paradoxes to solve. For then they would 
cease to look upon the human mind as operating in a vacuum and 
give to experience its proper place. The imagination has, of course, 
constructed ideas which seem to have no models in experience. 
Alice in Wonderland, for instance, is as full of them as Euclid. 
But the technique of forming such ideas out of the materials of ex- 
perience is no mystery. Any textbook in psychology—to say nothing 
of certain parts of Locke’s E'ssay—will throw light upon it. 

Mr. Enriques attempted an answer to the question of the relation 
between ‘‘reason’’ and experience. Admitting the existence of a 
harmony between the two—an admission which one might imagine 
was forced upon us by experience itself—he then asserted both the 
non-existence of pure, i.e., non-rational, experience, as well as of 
pure, i.e., non-empirical, reasoning. This was not proved by him 
—nor could it be—but his assertion was made very persuasively. 
He then suggested two attempted solutions of the problem which he 
believed to be unsatisfactory, (1) that of ‘‘English empiricism,’’ 
(2) that of Kant, and substituted for them a ‘‘new epistemology”’ 
which ‘‘will find its foundation and its peculiar method in the 
critical history of scientific concepts.’’ This would appear to your 
reporter to be the epistemology of Meyerson. 

The relation between reason and nature was further studied by 
the concluding speaker of the session, Mr. H. J. Pos, in his paper on 
the origin of method. Discarding the ‘‘naturalistic’’ and ‘‘evolu- 
tionistic’’ theories of its origin, Mr. Pos turned towards what he 
called ‘‘a source which is anterior to all explicit science, but which, 
while being anterior to scientific activity, is nevertheless not bio- 
logical in its nature.’’ The source of method is ‘‘spiritual’’ and not 
“vital.’’? The reason why it is not ‘‘vital’’ would appear to be that 
if it were we could have no disinterested thinking; we should have 
only problem-solving reactions to puzzling situations. But intelli- 
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gence ‘‘creates both the problem and its solution.’’ (How then, 
one might ask, can one distinguish between a real and an imaginary 
problem?) It is consequently no surprise to hear Mr. Pos announce 
that method ‘‘awakens our most fundamental activity, that of pure 
thought, that which is thought.’’ 

Since purity, be it admitted, has never in its unqualified form 
seduced your reporter, he waited somewhat impatiently for something 
else. But nothing else was forthcoming. Mr. Pos’s paper con- 
cluded with a hymn to immaculate conceptions, chanting the free- 
dom, the purposelessness, the beauty of method. ‘‘ There is,’’ it said, 
‘another aspect which reveals the spiritual character of method: its 
relation to beauty, which, unpremeditated, quite naturally accom- 
panies it. It is true that the search for truth in one thinker is more 
oriented towards rigorousness, in another towards elegance; the ex- 
ample of Plato is there to show that in the highest creations of the 
spirit all forces support one another. In method man actualizes his 
spiritual being. He pursues no external end; he satisfies no need. 
There are grounds for maintaining towards and against modern ir- 
rationalism the spiritual and eminently human character of method. 
Irrationalism, which is the philosophy of despair, commits two er- 
rors: it reduces man to the level of the animals; then it misunder- 
stands the moral and esthetic character of method. Thus it identi- 
fies method with caleulation and technique. That is the confusion 
of method with its degradation. The teaching of Descartes, in an 
age when this confusion dominates, seems doubly precious.”’ 

In other words, method is utterly uncontrolled, and might just 
as well be day-dreaming or free association. It is puzzling why so 
pathological an activity should seem so praise-worthy, except that it 
provides an excuse for the futility of much of our thinking. But 
investing any human activity with the proper verbal raiment is suf- 
ficient to dazzle the critical eye. Call a thing ‘‘free’’ and no one 
asks, Free from what and for what? One murmurs, ‘‘ Wie schoen!”’ 
as the woman beside your reporter did, and the ecstasy becomes 
evidential. Not a single example of the spirituality of method and 
of its freedom was offered by Mr. Pos and none was demanded. To 
have demanded any would have been to doubt the word of a gentle- 
man. 

After a paper of this type it was with a certain discouragement 
that one continued to obey the categorical imperative. Was there 
not more philosophy to be picked up talking to one’s colleagues at 
some café terrasse than in the deoxygenated atmosphere of the Am- 
phithéatre Richelieu? There undoubtedly was, but some masochisti¢ 
strain—that which perhaps made one a professor in the first place— 
forced one to return to the scene of the crime, even though one 
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caught oneself from time to time wondering why the Muse of Poetry 
in the mural painting over the platform wore her hair as one’s 
mother did or what feeling of elegance made the decorator print 
Athens in Greek characters and Paris in Roman or why people moved 
in and out of the hall like Congressmen who were not voting. 

The third plenary session, alas, dealt with the foundations of 
logic. Mr. Bernays confirmed our suspicions that there was a dif- 
ference between logic and mathematics. The former is, he said, 
concerned with the implicit relation of terms and principles and 
certain characters of reality, the latter with certain relations which 
are independent of their formulation, i.e., one would gather, not en- 
tirely syntactical. The question presented itself somewhat dif- 
ferently to Mr. Fraenkel. He preferred to discuss the logical 
foundation of some portion of mathematics and chose for his problem 
“discontinuity and continuity.’’ The historical precedent was Des- 
cartes’ use of analytical geometry, which appeared to Mr. Fraen- 
kel to be the correlation of points in a continuum with discrete 
numbers. This was in a sense a ‘‘bridging of the gap’’ between con- 
tinuous and discontinuous and, as philosophers believe that all gaps 
should and can be bridged, Mr. Fraenkel raised the question whether 
Descartes’ attempt should not be generalized. Are we to have two 
entirely different logics and mathematics, one for the continuous and 
one for the discrete, or is there some logical principle, hitherto undis- 
covered, which will lead from one domain to the other? The speaker 
suggested that one might be forthcoming from epistemology, but he 
did not unfortunately develop his suggestion. 

It was left for Mr. Orestano to go further than either of his 
predecessors and suggest a logic which would be really universal. 
After pointing out the limitations of Aristotelian logic, which he 
called a logic of classification based upon the metaphysics of sub- 
stance, he sketched briefly two ‘‘postulates’’ which would permit 
non-substantive logics. These postulates, though printed in the acts 
of the Congress, are worth reprinting here. They are: 

(1) A pure, formal, universal logic must contain uniquely and 
entirely the rules of the harmony (l’accord) of thought with itself. 
This postulate exists to establish coherence. 

(2) Since thought wishes to establish also the harmony between 
itself and experience, such a logic must contain all ‘‘the categories 
of the understanding.’’ Though all of these categories are ulti- 
mately harmonious—Mr. Orestano himself speaks of their ‘‘fune- 
tional solidarity’’—yet each has its own logic. These are mathe- 
matical logic, the logic of classifications, i.e., the subject-attribute 
logic, functional logic (logica dei comportamenti) ‘‘comprising all 
the dynamic relations between experiences.’’ It was too bad that 
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Mr. Orestano had not enough time at his disposal to discuss his 
ideas at greater length. Though professional logicians might not 
have been interested in them, philosophers would have been curious 
to see him do a bit of reasoning in one of his non-substantive logics. 
We all know, of course, the strange bias which our linguistic habits 
have given to our thinking, but outside of mathematics and logistic, 
no new linguistic habits have ever been initiated. 

This session was thus largely a voicing of velleities and regrets. 
But in that it was not much different from most of the other sessions. 
Philosophers seem to be very gifted in pointing the way, but they too 
often feel that their task is over at that point. One wishes that they 
would occasionally tread the road they have indicated, that they 
would encounter some of the difficulties which a traveller over it 
would inevitably meet. They have, it would appear, an almost uni- 
versal custom of dogmatizing and practically no sense of self-criti- 
cism. Over and over again one would hear opinions announced as 
obvious truths which struck one as at least questionable and some- 
times as downright false. Consider the following declaration of Mr. 
Feldkeller which no translation could do justice to: ‘‘Fiir die Grie- 
chen waren Logik und Mathematik noch keine Spinnweben aus Re- 
Jationen und Geltungszusammenhingen, aus Gesetzlichkeiten und 
‘Werten,’ die in der leeren Luft hangen, sondern waren der Welt- 
grund, gehérten zum Wesen des Kosmos selber. Die Logik war 
Philosophie, also keine ‘Wissenschaft’ im heutigen Sinne. Denn 
Philosophie tragt nun einmal ein Festtagskleid. Sie ist keine Pro- 
letarierin. Sie arbeitet nie fiir Lohn und Nutzen. Sie ist eine 
Konigin und hat als solche Weltgeschichte gemacht.’’ One can only 
glow at the rhetorical heat of such a passage, but the sun provided 
sufficient calories last August. Mr. Piobetta, again, read a paper on 
the dispute between Chanet and Marin Cureau de la Chambre on 
animal epistemology which he called a polémique ignorée; a suffi- 
ciently full account of it in its historical setting was published in 
America three or four years ago. Mr. Perticone discussing juridical 
norms declared, ‘‘Nous n’agissons jamais en conformité avec la |oi 
extérieure : au lieu de conformité avee la loi extérieure, il faut parler 
d’unification de 1’acte et de la loi du sujet, qui est a la fois norme de 
vie sociale, loi objective que le sujet a faite sienne.’’ Could one not 
reasonably demand three specific examples of how the individual 
does this? Your reporter in conversation with his European col- 
leagues spoke of his uneasiness before such dogmatism, of his hunger 
for illustrations, if not for proof. He found that such uneasiness 
was not a sign of intellectual maturity, but rather a symptom of that 
‘‘American practicality’? which is so amusing to Europeans. He 
had but few occasions to push his conversations very far—his inter- 
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locutors losing interest when evidence was discussed—but at one 
moment when he gave way to sincerity and forgot the protocole, he 
was told, ‘‘Then if we did what you ask, what would be the difference 
between philosophy and science?’’ 

That philosophy differs from science as Dichtung from Wahrheit 
is not a new point of view and it is one which has a certain justifica- 
tion, if philosophy should be what it has so frequently been in the 
past. Yet I doubt whether in this country we are satisfied to write 
sentences which are unverified and unverifiable. One need not be- 
come a logical positivist to demand some rules which will prevent our 
talking pure nonsense and pure fiction. We might at least say to 
ourselves that for pedagogical reasons we shall demand some facts 
upon which to base our opinions. If we did, we should avoid the 
idols of Bacon which still seem to blind the eyes of philosophers. 
The worst of them still seem to be the Idols of the Forum which ap- 
pear in endless discussions of the ‘‘true meaning’’ of certain terms, 
the true meaning usually being little more than what the speaker 
believes rightly or wrongly to be the original etymological meaning 
of the roots composing the term. The study of philosophical seman- 
ties is, to be sure, one of the most enlightening branches of philoso- 
phy, but it certainly does not show us the true meanings of terms. 
To argue that because, for instance, ‘‘logic’’ meant to someone called 
‘the Greeks’’ a certain discipline, it should mean the same thing to 
us, in spite of the fact that it doesn’t, seems to your reporter little 
more than superstition. One might just as well argue that because 
“anima’’ originally meant ‘‘breath’’—if it did, we really mean 
“‘breath’’ today when we speak about the soul. 

There was also noticeable in the Congresses an extraordinary love 
of expressing one’s opinion. It was in vain that presiding officers 
pleaded for brevity, pointing out the injustice to speakers on the 
latter part of the program whose time was being cut short; there 
were always clamorous objectors who felt that to utter their remarks 
about the paper which had just been read was much more important 
than to listen to scheduled papers which had not been read as yet. 
The result was that in every session of four papers, the latter two 
Were either read in résumé or read to an empty hall or both. A 
nation less gracious than the French would have been less polite to 
unscheduled speakers and, frankly, more polite to scheduled. When 
one has travelled at a certain expense to read a paper which a pro- 
gram committee has seen fit to approve, one expects to have the time 
toread it. Moreover, after listening to programs for ten days from 
nine to noon and from two to six, the undersigned has no hesitation 
in saying that the scheduled papers were by far more interesting than 
the comments made upon them. For the comments, which in the 
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nature of things were chosen by the insistence of the commentators, 
were often rambling, badly reasoned, and beside the point. A word, 
a phrase, a triviality, would stimulate a hot reaction, and there was 
no downing the reactor. As a consequence the discussion resembled 
that of our American class-rooms, where the most vociferous, rather 
than the most intelligent, members of the audience are heard. 

On the positive side, the very richness of the program and the 
undisciplined discussion gave one a valuable cross-section of present- 
day philosophy. Many eminent philosophers were absent, or at any 
rate not speaking. Most of these were of the older generation or in 
one or two cases not in the favor of the governments ruling in their 
native countries. But their very absence made the proceedings more 
nearly representative of what the philosophical world is up to. An 
historian of our period would find the twelve volumes of papers 
indispensable therefor. 

In the second place, a sensitive person attending the Congress 
could not have resisted the impression that our hosts had admirably 
succeeded in recreating the cultural atmosphere of the seventeenth 
century. This would not have been possible outside of France. 
Other nations could have no doubt given us concerts of seventeenth- 
century music, shown us portraits of Descartes and his circle and 
contemporary paintings of the scenes in which he moved, even enter- 
tained us with ballets and driven us to sites of relevant interest. But 
what other nation would have thought all this necessary? What 
other nation would have thought of Descartes as a man living in a 
definite time and not an item in the frozen panorama of eternity? 

It was that spirit which animated also the esthetics congress. Its 
organizers invited not merely philosophers, psychologists, and _his- 
torians of art, but also artists. In fact it opened with papers by two 
of France’s outstanding poets, Mr. Valéry and Mr. Claudel. It 
utilized the services of painters, musicians, architects, city-planners, 
poets. Had one not been reporting it, one could have conversed with 
many of the initiators of contemporary artistic movements. The 
remarks of these individuals were much more to the taste of your 
reporter than those of his colleagues in philosophy. Their termi- 
nology may not have been chosen from the classical lexicon, but their 
ideas were on the whole more concrete. They seldom talked of 
‘‘fundamental principles,’’ of ‘‘the esthetic object,’’ ‘‘form’’; they 
discussed their crafts and let you discover the abstract principles 
involved. They gave you, in other words, the materials for your 
esthetic speculation and let you do your own thinking. 

There is still, it would appear, a certain amount of what Profes- 
sor Lovejoy has called ‘‘metaphysical pathos’ in the writings of 
estheticians. Unity, eternality, vitality, dynamic power, and so on, 
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still walk with such a swagger that no one is brazen enough to look 
them in the eye and ask for their credentials. Moreover, certain 
ideas are taken for granted which are in fact highly dubious. For 
instance, all of the papers which your reporter was able to hear as- 
sumed that ‘‘art’’ was univocal. Again, all of the papers talked of 
‘the artist’’ as philosophers talk of ‘‘the physicist,’’ or ‘‘the man in 
the street,’’ or ‘‘the Greeks,’’ though their authors must have known 
that different artists have different aims and that ‘‘the artist’’ simply 
doesn’t exist and hasn’t for at least a hundred and fifty years. So 
they talked of ‘‘the work of art,’’ though works of art are so various 
in every way that their differences are as important as their similari- 
ties. Such habits are as deeply ingrained in estheticians as the more 
repulsive habit of fine writing. Why a man has to lose his sense 
of humor when writing about works of art is a mystery. The aver- 
age esthetician writes in a pneumatic style which is flatly grotesque. 
As an example, read the following sentence from one of the papers 
in the Congrés Descartes, the proceedings of the Adsthetics Congress 
not having appeared: ‘‘Thanks very largely to the two precious 
channels of communication between otherwise solitary souls, vocal 
inflections and bodily movements, we are able with effortless ease to 
animate the inanimate and to humanize the subhuman, to descry the 
drama of human passion in the face of nature and to listen to its 
overpowering crescendo in the noblest masterpieces of art.’’ The 
alliteration, the adjectival inflation—‘‘two precious channels,’’ ‘‘ef- 
fortless ease,’’ ‘‘overpowering crescendo,’’ ‘‘noblest masterpieces,’’ 
the mixture of metaphors, the applied decoration, all show the Eng- 
lish school-boy at his worst. After all the author is merely saying 
that people can communicate with one another by words and gestures. 
The animating of the inanimate, the humanizing of the subhuman, 
and so on, do not make up an exhaustive catalogue of what one can 
communicate. They are simply a few of the things which the author 
admires. Your reporter has been more impressed by what the two 
precious channels fail to communicate and feels, after hearing and 
observing several hundred vocal inflections and bodily movements, 
that the most important problem of philosophy is why people write 
papers. 

This brings us back to Mr. Valéry’s remarks on Descartes. They 
seemed paradoxical at the opening of the Congress; they seem reason- 
able at its close. For in spite of philosophical dictionaries, philoso- 
phers persist in using words in any way which suits their fancy; in 
spite of bibliographies, they appear to read very little; in spite of 
the prestige of science, they present very little evidence; in spite of 
the problems which life presents at every turn, they worry over the 
riddles of the closet. The present and future do not exist for them. 
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One of them speaking of modern art disposes of it as ‘‘the cult of 
ugliness, a cult, cold, deliberate, cerebral, and consequently estheti- 
cally false and illegitimate, which has ended in the blind alley of 
sur-realist painting and atonal music.’’ Dves such a sentence mean 
more than that the esthetician has failed to meet the problem of 
modern art? Has not its author allowed his emotions to dominate 
his understanding? But perhaps philosophy is not written for un- 
derstanding ; perhaps it is written for self-justification. Perhaps the 
best reason we have for reading is the hope of finding in its phrases 
the expression of a ‘‘magnificent and memorable Ego.’’ 


GEORGE Boas. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





THE LOGIC OF LIBERTARIANISM 


HE purpose of this paper is to suggest, not that the doctrine of 
human free agency is true, but that in one legitimate sense of 

the term, human freedom is compatible with either determinism or 
indeterminism. Of course, much depends upon what is meant, not 
only by human freedom, but also by determinism. As for indeter- 
minism, I take it that doctrine simply asserts what determinism denies 
or denies what determinism asserts. But whether or not the concep- 


tions of determinism and indeterminism which are set forth in what 
follows can be identified with current theories to which the names are 
given is a question which may be postponed.! 

We must begin with a notion of human freedom. Inseparable 
from that notion is the idea of responsibility which is implied by 
ordinary judgments of praise and blame, regret, and moral obligation. 
Most people would agree that an agent is free and responsible in 
performing any action of which, when it has been done, it can be truly 
said, ‘‘He did it, but he could have done otherwise.” Professor G. E. 
Moore has discussed the meaning of ‘‘could”’ in such sentences.? He 
thinks that the statement, ‘‘ He could have done otherwise,” probably 
means only, ‘‘He would have done otherwise if he had chosen.” 
Thus the sense of ‘‘could’”’ which he has in mind when he says, “I 
could have walked a mile in twenty minutes this morning,” is simply, 
“T should have, if I had chosen.” He anticipates that there will be 


1C. D. Broad’s Determinism, Indeterminism, and Libertarianism, now unfor- 
tunately out of print, presents in brief compass a most careful analysis of these 
terms and states quite clearly the problem which provokes this effort. I should 
like to believe that the definitions of libertarianism, determinism, and indeterminism 
in this paper were essentially those there given, despite obvious differences in 
statement. 

2 Ethics, London, 1912. (Home University Library edition, reprinted 1936.) 
See the chapter on “Free Will,’ pp. 196-222. 
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those who object that this sense of ‘“‘could”’ is not sufficient to make 
such sentences typically descriptive of free and responsible action. 
Such objectors, as he surmises, insist that unless the choice can be 
described as a free choice, the act which depends upon it is not a free 
act. To assert, “‘I could have run a mile in twenty minutes this 
morning,” in this sense of ‘‘could”’ only raises the question with 
reference to the freedom of the agent, ‘‘But could he have chosen 
otherwise than he did?”’ 

This anticipated objection to Professor Moore’s sense of ‘‘could”’ 
he meets by saying that ‘‘I could have chosen otherwise” probably 
means merely, ‘‘I should have chosen otherwise if I had chosen to 
make the choice.” But while there may be such a meaning of 
“could,”’ and while it may be that there is a sense of human freedom 
which may be indicated as present in an action of which one can say, 
“T could have chosen otherwise,” in this sense of ‘‘could,” it does 
not seem that this is the ordinary meaning of the word. There are 
two reasons for rejecting it. In the first place, the person who says, 
“T could have chosen otherwise,” usually intends to assert something. 
But if he says, ‘‘I should have chosen otherwise if I had chosen other- 
wise,” he simply utters a tautology, which really asserts nothing. 
In the second place, this sense of ‘‘could” appears inevitably to 
launch one who seeks to express fully its meaning upon a troublesome, 
if not an infinite, regress. ‘‘I could have chosen otherwise’’ does not 
seem obviously or usually to mean, ‘‘I should have chosen otherwise 
if I had chosen to make the choice; and I should have chosen to make 
the choice, if I had chosen to choose that; and I should have chosen 


to choose that if I had chosen to choose . .. etc.’”? Nor does the 
statement, ‘“‘I can choose to write” usually convey the meaning, ‘I 
can choose to write if I choose to choose to choose to . . . choose to 


make the choice.”’ 

But Professor Moore is undoubtedly correct in pointing out the 
importance of the meaning of ‘“‘could” in such sentences as ‘I could 
have chosen to walk.” Thesame significance attaches to the present 
tense of the verb in such sentences as, “‘I can choose to run.”” The 
verb ‘‘choose”’ implies that the object of choice is one of a class of 
such objects which are capable of being chosen under proper condi- 
tions. To say “I can choose to run” means that, besides running, 
there are other things with which running may be compared and 
contrasted as possible alternatives for the chooser. May we not say, 
then, that ‘I can choose to run” ordinarily means at least these 
three things: (1) that I am an entity endowed with the power of 
choosing, (2) that at the time of the statement I have before my mind, 
as one of several possible objects of choice, at least a vague notion of 
Tunning; and (3) that besides these conditions favorable to my choos- 
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ing that object, nothing exists which makes my choice of this object 
impossible. Thus ‘‘I can choose to run’”’ may be understood as an 
assertion about the state of the Ego, both as to its capacity for choos- 
ing at this moment and as to the presence in consciousness of one of a 
class of objects capable of being chosen, and also an assertion about 
the state of affairs in the universe at large, namely, that nothing 
actually prevents the choice, all the necessary conditions of which 
are present. 

“‘T can choose to run”’ is a general proposition about the state of 
the universe at a particular moment. It may be true or false. It is 
true if every necessary condition for my making the choice to run is 
present, and if no sufficient condition for the prevention of that choice 
is present. It is false if any necessary condition for making the 
choice is absent, or if any condition sufficient to prevent that choice 
is present. 

Let us now attempt to state what is crdinarily meant by liber- 
tarianism in terms of such propositions. We have said that most 
people would agree that an agent is free and responsible in any action 
of which it can truly be said, ‘‘He did it, but he could have done 
otherwise.”’ The sense of human freedom is present when one can 
meaningfully assert, ‘‘I can choose to run, but I can also choose not 
to run,” or a similar conjunction. But the essense of what we mean 
by human freedom is the power of choosing or suspending choice with 
reference to any one or another of a class of contemplated ideas or 
actions. The distinguishing characteristic of free agency is that in 
certain circumstances such an agent can say truly, ‘“‘I can choose 
this,’”’ when at the same time it would be just as true for him to say, 
“‘T need not choose this.”” That is, if the circumstances are such that 
one may say of any agent, ‘‘He can choose or not choose that course,” 
his choice is a free choice, and in making it, he is a free agent. 

The logical compatibility of libertarianism, the doctrine that 
there are free agents and free choices, with indeterminism, the doc- 
trine that not every event is completely determined, is clearly seen in 
considering a set of propositions like the following: 


p. Mr. Coolidge can choose to run. 

q. Mr. Coolidge can choose not to run. 

r. Mr. Coolidge can not choose to run.* 

s. Mr. Coolidge can not choose not to run.* 


3] do not agree that not choosing is the equivalent of choosing, nor that being 
able not to choose is the equivalent of not being able to choose. Propositions r and 
s must not be confused with the verbally similar propositions, “Mr. Coolidge can- 
not choose to run”’ and “ Mr. Coolidge cannot choose not to run.” I insist that the 
truth of the statement, “I do not choose to run” implies that there was a moment 
when it was true to say, “I can not choose to run,” but that it does not imply the 
previous truth of the statement “I cannot choose to run.” 
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There is no logical inconsistency in the truth of all four of these 
propositions. If it should turn out that propositions like p and q 
are never simultaneously true, that would be an interesting empirical 
generalization, but there is no logical reason why they should never 
both be true. And since p implies s, and q implies r, all four of these 
propositions are consistent with each other. If they happened to be 
true, Mr. Coolidge’s decision about running for re-election could 
have been predicted only as a matter of guess-work, even by the 
Almighty, before the decision was actually made. Nothing in the 
state of affairs immediately preceding the decision would have justified 
any prediction, and nothing in the nature of the man would have 
justified prediction. Such a state of affairs, if it ever once occurred, 
would establish the truth of indeterminism. But this set of proposi- 
tions certainly implies what we understand by freedom of choice. 
For Mr. Coolidge was free when these propositions were true, if they 
were true, not only to choose either to run or not to run, but also free 
to refrain from choosing either alternative. If these propositions 
were true, we are justified in praising him or blaming him for not 
choosing to run. He did not choose to run, and yet it was in his 
power to choose otherwise. The logical compatibility of p, g, r, and s 
proves the logical compatibility of libertarianism with indeterminism. 
But it does not demonstrate that libertarianism entails indeterminism. 

On the contrary, it may be seen from the following set of proposi- 
tions, which are logically possible and compatible with one another, 
that libertarianism is consistent with determinism as well. 


p. Mr. Coolidge can choose to run. 

q’. Mr. Coolidge cannot choose not to run. 
r. Mr. Coolidge can not choose to run. 

s. Mr. Coolidge can not choose not to run. 


The second of the propositions in this set implies that the agent 
can, in the circumstances described by these propositions, if he 
chooses at all, choose only to run. The liberty of indifference is not 
present; but since the agent may either choose or refrain from choos- 
ing, he is so far free and responsible. The event may be completely 
determined when it occurs, for if the agent chooses, there is but one 
completely determined choice which he can make; while, if he does not 
choose, there is no reason to suppose that the natural sequence of 
cause and effect has been interrupted. Although those who identify 
determinism with the doctrine of absolute pre-determination of all 
events will certainly object (and perhaps others as well) that the 
state of affairs described by this set of propositions is inconsistent 
with determinism, it is conceivable that a doctrine which they might 
accept as an alternative to absolute determinism should be framed in 
perfect compatibility with the libertarianism here suggested. Such 
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a theory would apply universally and would justify hypothetical pre- 
diction of the sort, ‘‘If Mr. Coolidge chooses anything under the cir- 
cumstances described, he will choose to run.” It would not, of 
course, justify absolute prediction of long-range events into which 
voluntary choices enter, but would justify hypothetical prediction of 
the kind scientists constantly make. 

That libertarianism is not consistent with the absolute pre-deter- 
mination of all events is obvious in the consideration of a third set of 
propositions, which, like the preceding sets, are logically compatible 
with one another and are consistent with the truth of Mr. Coolidge’s 
declaration after the decision, ‘‘I do not choose to run’”’: 


p’. Mr. Coolidge cannot choose to run. 
q. Mr. Coolidge can choose not to run. 
r. Mr. Coolidge can not choose to run. 


s’. Mr. Coolidge cannot not choose not to run. 


In the set of circumstances here described there is no freedom. 
The sense of responsibility, if it attends the choice of the agent, is 
illusory. The proposition s’ entails that Mr. Coolidge must choose, 
and that he must choose not torun. Doubtless many human choices 
are as inevitable as that which could be predicted with certainty from 
the knowledge of the truth of these propositions. The doctrine of 
absolute pre-determination asserts that all choices are, like all other 
events, thus inevitable. That doctrine is seen here to be contra- 
dictory to libertarianism, which asserts that there are choices in the 
making of which it is true for the agent to say either, ‘“‘I can choose A, 
and I can choose A’,” or, ‘‘I can choose A, and I can not choose A.” 

The precise definition of what is meant by libertarianism, deter- 
minism, indeterminism, and absolute pre-determinism is made possible 
by generalizing the set of propositions which have been considered. 

Let ‘‘X” be any rational agent; ‘‘A,” a contemplated action (or 
object of conscious choice); ‘‘A’,” any alternative to A. Our set of 
propositional functions is as follows: 


p: X can choose A 
q: X can choose A’ 
r: X can not choose A 
s: X can not choose A’ 


The following relations subsist between these propositional 
functions: 


prs 

q>r 
~por 

~qrs 
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Since these implications hold, there are six and only six logically 
possible combinations of these propositional functions, and thus of 
the sets of propositions which result when values are given to the 
variables: (I) p-q-r-s; (IL) p-~q-r-s; (IIL) ~ p-q-r-s; IV) p-~q:~r-s; 
(V) ~ p-q-r-~s; and (VI) ~ p-~q-r-s. Of the sixteen combinations 
ranging from the truth of all four to the falsity of all four, all but these 
six combinations are ruled out by the implications which are named 
above. 

We may therefore construct the following table of extensive possi- 


bilities concerning the kinds of circumstances which may logically 
exist and their compatibility with theories of libertarianism, indeter- 
minism, determinism, and absolute determinism (or the doctrine of 
the complete pre-determination of all events): 











Pp q r 8 Lib’m Ind’m | Det’m Abs. Det’m 
(I) 1 1 1 1 1 1 0 0 
(II) 1 0 1 1 1 0 1 0 
(IIT) 0 1 1 1 1 0 1 0 
(IV) 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 
(V) 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 1 
(VI) 0 0 1 1 0 0 1 1 





























Libertarianism is the doctrine that there are certain decisions 
which take place under circumstances which may be truly described 
by asserting both (p) ‘‘X can choose A” and (q) ‘‘X can choose A’”’; 
or by asserting both (p) ‘‘X can choose A”’ and (r) ‘‘X can not choose 
A”’: or by asserting both (q) ‘‘X can choose A’” and (s) “‘X can not 
choose A’.”’ 

Absolute determinism is the doctrine that every event is com- 
pletely pre-determined, including human decisions, and hence that 
there is no human decision but which arises from circumstances which 
may be described by asserting either (~ r) ‘It is not the case that X 
can not choose A’’; or (~ s) “It is not the case that X can not choose 
A’”; or both (~ p) ‘It is not the case that X can choose A,” and (~ q) 
“It is not the case that X can choose A’.”’ 

Determinism is the doctrine that every event is completely deter- 
mined, including human decisions, and hence that there is no human 
decision but which arises from circumstances which may be described 
either by (~ p) ‘It is not the case that X can choose A”; by (~ q) 
“It is not the case that X can choose A’’’; by (~ r) “It is not the case 
that X can not choose A’’; or by (~s) ‘It is not the case that X can 
not choose A’.”’ 

Indeterminism is the theory that there are events which are not 
completely determined, and hence it would be entailed if there were 
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cases of human decisions arising out of circumstances which could be 
truly described by asserting both (p) ‘‘X can choose A” and (q) 
““X can choose A’.” 

Thus defined, libertarianism is compatible with either determin- 
ism or indeterminism, and is incompatible with absolute determinism. 


H. C. SPRINKLE. 
Buack Mounraln, 
NortH CAROLINA. 
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Plotins Schriften. Uhbersetzt von RicHarp Harper. Band III. 
Die Schriften 30-38. Der chronologischen Reihenfolge. Band 
V. Die Schriften 46-54. Der chronologischen Reihenfolge. 
(Der Philosophischen Bibliothek, Bande 218a, 215a.) Leipzig: 
Felix Meiner. 1936; 1937. 197 pp., 202 pp. 8 M.; 8 M. 


According to the chronology of Plotinus’s writings which Por- 
phyry gives in his Life of Plotinus (Chapters 4, 5, and 6), the 
treatises which he edited were composed in three groups. Volume I 
of Dr. Harder’s translation of Plotinus, following the order set down 
by Porphyry (see the statement of the general plan of the transla- 
tion, reviewed in THIS JOURNAL, Vol. XX XIII, 1936, pp. 551-553), 
contained the first 21 treatises composed in the period 255 to 263, 
prior to Porphyry’s arrival in Rome; Volume II followed with the 
first eight treatises of the second period (263-268), during which 
Porphyry attended the meetings of the school; Volume III adds nine 
more treatises composed during that period; Volume V is devoted 
to the last nine treatises, those composed during the final period 
(268-270), that of Porphyry’s sojourn in Sicily; Volume IV, which 
will contain the remaining treatises of the middle period, has not 
yet been published. 

As Dr. Harder’s translations, so arranged in chronological order, 
continue to appear, the need for critical notes and commentary to 
justify that order increases. It is a convenient experiment to publish 
the treatises in this order rather than in the systematic arrangement 
of Enneads prepared by Porphyry, for his chronological informa- 
tion has been a valuable aid in the study of Plotinus, but whereas 
the general sequence of the three parts has not been seriously ques- 
tioned, some doubt has been thrown on the order within those parts, 
particularly by F. Heinemann (Plotin, Leipzig, 1921). Moreover, 
serious questions of authenticity, of correct readings, and in general 
of methods by which the text of Plotinus might be approached have 
been raised by Heinemann, by F. Thedinga, and by Paul Henry. 
None of these problems seem thus far to have entered into the 
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preparation of Dr. Harder’s translation, but he plans a volume of 
notes for each volume of text, and it is possible that when the notes 
are published such questions will be treated adequately. Meanwhile 
the translation continues faithful and readable in the last two vol- 
umes to appear, and in that combination of virtues Dr. Harder’s 
work is preferable to any of the current translations in modern 
languages. 


R. McK. 


Sinn und Geschichte. Historisch-systematische Einleitung in die 
Sinn-Erforschende Philosophie. Pauu HormMann. Miinchen: 
Ernst Reinhardt. 1937. xv+ 712 p. M. 23. 






























Even in the time of the great classical systems of German 
idealism we scarcely find a system as completely one-sided, seen from 
one point of view, as the philosophy of Hofmann. Hofmann under- 
stands philosophy exclusively as Wissenschaft vom Sinn. An enor- 
mous collection of data in all philosophical disciplines, beginning 
with Greek philosophy and going through until the present, pre- 
sented in a somewhat confusing variety, has been used to explain 
the author’s theory. 

The first part is devoted to an elaborate definition of the term 
“Sinn.’’ A careful analysis of the subject-object relations, based 
on studies of modern theories of knowledge, reveals Sinn as the 
subjective quality of our psychie acts, of our experiences. Sinn for 
Hofmann is not only the subjective part of our intellectual and 
emotional acts, which gives objects various meanings according to 
the various qualities of these acts; it is the ego itself and as such 
completely opposed to and separated from the realm of being. Hof- 
mann is thus an example of what is typical in German philosophy. 
Almost always new discoveries of epistemology lead to new meta- 
physical systems. The Kantian apriorism led to idealism. Phenom- 
enology, with its extension of the a priori elements involved in all 
the various different kinds of acts through which objects are given 
in an @ priori determined way, ended in the metaphysics and mysti- 
cism of Heidegger and now of Hofmann. Their systems have much 
in common. 

Sein and Sinn are opposed to each other, ego and Sinn are iden- 
tical, according to Hofmann. The ego is that which gives meaning 
to the perceived world and should therefore be the proper subject 
of philosophy. This distinction has two phases. He maintains that 
the perceiving and thinking subject on the one hand, the object on 
the other hand—even in the most subtle reflection—are always op- 
posed to each other, and hence concludes, that because object and 
Sein are identical, Sein and subject (i.e., ego or Sinn) must be op- 
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posed to each other. But this latter identification is obviously not 
justified. Not only our objects but also our psychic acts—which 
give meaning, Sinn, to the objects—are existent. Our objects are 
only part of the realm of being. Ego and world need not be sep- 
arated to such an extent that the ego gives meaning to an entirely 
external world of objects, but meaning develops in the interaction 
between objects and our minds, which are part of the same world. 

Having distinguished between Sinn and Sein, subject and object, 
Hofmann sees two principal attitudes of mind or two different 
philosophies: a subjective philosophy dealing with ego and meaning 
and an objective dealing with the objects. The second part of the 
book has been devoted to a description of the fight between these 
two tendencies in the history of philosophy. Our occidental philos- 
ophy has always been principally objective, but always the subjec- 
tive tendencies—according to Hofmann the real philosophy—tried 
to break through. However this goal has never been reached com- 
pletely ; thus Hofmann sees his task in achieving this ideal aim, to 
be the construction of a subjective philosophy as Philosophie des 
Sinns. 

The third and last part offers this philosophy. The Sinn philos- 
ophy can never be actualized in a theory of knowledge or in meta- 
physics, where the problem of meaning is only one problem among 
others. Sinn reveals itself in action, in the will. Consequently 
Hofmann’s philosophy is ethics. The individual becomes what he 
really is only in love. The fulfillment of our meaning lies in 
Gemewmmschaft. The value of this theory for an abstract and ideal- 
istic ethics, though it gives no concrete explications, need not be 
questioned, but we may ask if philosophy should be identified with 
a system of ethics or its history with a mere struggle between two 
tendencies. 

GERHART SAENGER. 

New York City. 


Logic, Theoretical and Applied. D. LurHer Evans and WALTER 5S. 
GAMERTSFELDER. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany. 1937. xiii+ 482 pp. $2.50. 


Despite the title, the main stress of this text is upon the develop- 
ment of critical habits of thought, and upon locating sources of 
prejudice, error, and fallacies in thinking. Accordingly, a good deal 
of space is devoted to the discussion of matters usually included in 
social psychology, ethics, epistemology, and metaphysics. The au- 
thors’ confessedly eclectic point of view is not always conducive to 
clarity in theoretical matters, and they do not seem able to make 
up their minds whether the task of logic is ‘‘to show how true propo- 
sitions can be distinguished from those that are false’’ or whether 
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it is that of showing ‘‘how the truth or falsity of some propositions 
can be inferred from the truth or falsity of others.’’ In their dis- 
cussion of formal logic many issues are raised which it is difficult 
to believe are relevant, e.g., the problem of the internality or exter- 
nality of relations. Next to nothing is said to acquaint the student 
with modern researches, although a smattering of current symbolism 
is introduced. There are also many inaccuracies: their symboliza- 
tion of propositions of different ‘‘types’’ is unquestionably con- 
fused, and for some reason the authors suppose that their classifica- 
tion of propositions into types has something to do with the Russell- 
ian theory of types. The discussion of induction contains a good 
survey of alternative views on this much disputed theme, though 
the authors accept the position that deduction is a ‘‘movement of 
inference’’ from general to particular statements, while the con- 
verse movement characterizes induction. And while many contro- 
versial issues are surveyed in the chapters on the specialized sciences 
and value studies, it is not clear just what is the bearing upon them 
of principles which can with any precision be regarded as logical. 
EK. N. 


Aspects of Science. Tostas Dantzig. New York: The Maemillan 
Company. 1937. xi-+ 285 pp. $3.00. 


This book outlines in popular form some of the theoretical de- 
velopments in the mathematical sciences which have transformed the 
naive rationalistic realism of classical science into what Professor 
Dantzig believes is a Protagorean outlook. The volume makes 
pleasant reading, though frequently marred by caricatured history 
of science and philosophy, and by incomplete and therefore possibly 
misleading analyses of familiar methodological problems. There are 
also some curious innovations in the meanings assigned to technical 
expressions, e.g., ‘‘rational proposition’’ and ‘‘categorical system.’’ 
The discussion ranges from causality through the mathematical in- 
finite and the logic of spatio-temporal measurement, and is most 
successful in the chapter on Models. Although at some points the 
argument of the book parallels that of Eddington, Professor Dantzig 
offers no comfort to theologians of any description, and reaffirms his 
faith in the patient methods of the experimental and mathematical 
sciences. 

K. N. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Kongres fiir Synthetische Lebensforschung. Verhandlungsbe- 
richt iiber die Aussprache zwischen Arzten, Biologen, Psychologen 
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und Philosophen in Marienbad vom 16. bis 18. September 1936, 
Herausgegeben von M. Sihle; E. Utitz. Prag: J. G. Calve’sche 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, Robert Lerche. 1937. 208 pp. 

Lossky, N. O.: Creative Activity, Evolution and Ideal Being, 
Lossky, N. O.: Transsubjectivity of Sense-Qualities. (Bulletin de 
l’association russe pour les recherches scientifiques & Prague, Vol. 
IV [IX], V [X]. Section des sciences philosophiques historiques 
et sociales, No. 21, 30.) Prague: Université libre russe. 1936, 
1937. 34 pp.; 26 pp. 50c. each. 

Ombredane, André: I. Le probléme des aptitudes 4 1’age scolaire. 
II. Les inadaptes scolaires. (Exposés sur la psycho-biologie de 
l’enfant, I, II.) (Actualités scientifiques et industrielles, Nos. 439, 
440.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1936. 57 pp., 12 fr.; 84 pp.; 12 fr. 

Roy, René: Contribution aux recherches économetriques. (Im- 
passes économiques, I.) (Actualités scientifiques et industrielles, 
No. 412.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1936. 45 pp. 10 fr. 

Schmidt, Emerson P., editor. Man and Society. A Substantive 
Introduction to the Social Sciences. New York: Prenctice-Hall, 
Inc. 1937. xv-+ 805 pp. $3.75. 

Puivosopuy. Vol. XII. No. 48. Where is Philosophy Going? 
J.H. Muirhead. Great Thinkers (XII): David Hume: B. M. Laing. 
Action: T. M. Knox. Reflections on Plato’s Republic: A. E. Garvie. 
Philosophy, Science, and Value: W. D. Lamont. Colour: H. W. 
Chapman. Some Problems in the Psychology of Temporal Percep- 
tion: F. C. Bartlett. Address by Viscount Samuel to the Ninth 
International Congress of Philosophy. Philosophical Survey—Phi- 
losophy in Italy. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 62° Année, Nos. 9-10. Philosophie de 
l’intellect. Les ‘‘Essais’’ d’Emile Meyerson: A. Lalande. Adap- 
tation et statistique: Et. Rabaud. Le temps et la personnalité chez 
les Canaques de la Nouvelle-Calédonie: M. Leenhardt. Ch. Andler 
philosophe: E. Tonnelat. La théorie des valeurs de H. Rickert: 
G. Gurvitch. Revue Critiques—La philosophie du consommateur: 
M. Halbwachs. Philosophie italienne contemporaine (B. Croce, U. 
Spirito) : J. Pérés. Notes et Documents—Note sur le raisonnement 
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dividuel chez B. Croce et ses critiques: J. Pérés. 

BLATTER FUR DEUTSCHE PHiLosopHie. 11. Band, Heft 2. Riick- 
kehr zu Mach? Uber den Politivismus Pascual Jordans: Karl Groos. 
Die konkrete Aussage und ihre Wahrbewertung: Friedrich Sawer. 
Kants Metaphysik in der Dissertation von 1770: Hans Kibl. Be- 
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21 Briefe von Hermann Lotze an Ernst Friedrich Apelt: Herausge- 
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He who assumes the réle of peacemaker must usually submit to 
trial by fire before attaining the promised blessedness. Ray Lepley 
probably expected such a fate when he offered the olive branch to 
disagreeing theorists of value.’ And, in fact, the peace pact sub- 
mitted to the contending parties seems certain to call forth the eriti- 
cism of naturalists and idealists alike. 

Anyone who believes in values at all ought to agree that values 
are ‘‘verified goods.’’ It ought to be agreed also that verification 
is a process including discussion and thinking, and that such discus- 
sion and thought must involve the consideration of consequences, 
both foreseen and observed. 

Serious disagreement will probably begin with Lepley’s second 
and third points. The idealist agrees gladly ‘‘that values are both 
subjective and objective, in the same way and perhaps in much 
the same degree as are facts,’’ and he enthusiastically welcomes the 
prediction that ‘‘the sharp gulfs and dualisms which have often 
been erected between science and morals, between theoretical and 
practical knowledge . . . will be dissolved and recognized as un- 
tenable.’’? But he will insist that the acceptance of these principles 
implies the rejection of some of the metaphysical possibilities which 
Lepley has offered in his fifth point, and in this rejection the natural- 
ist can hardly concur. 

Every man of philosophical spirit has assumed at the beginning 
of his quest that ‘‘at no point are either religious or scientific dog- 
matisms intellectually tenable.’’ But this does not mean that just 
any metaphysical hypothesis may be logically entertained concur- 
rently with any given theory of value. The statements about value 
quoted above have certain metaphysical implications the logical 
necessity of which is not affected by the philosopher’s interest or 
lack of interest in metaphysics. 

The question ‘‘whether the universe is a universe’’ offers the 
alternative between a mere total agglomeration of realities and a 
world coherently constituted of interrelated elements. Now if we 
are confronted in our experience by a mere agglomeration, then it 
is true that values and facts are on the same footing, but it is not 
then true that either values or facts can be verified. Verification 
always takes place by the discovery of significant relations. If all 
reality is a coherent whole, then the theory which gives the most 
rational account of the largest variety of data is most probably true. 
But if reality is a mere agglomeration, then there is no assurance 
that the most reasonable theory of fact or value is therefore the 


1See ‘‘The Dawn of Value Theory,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), 
pp. 365-373, 
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most likely candidate for truth. Without the assumption that the 
world is a universe, it would still be possible to build mathematical 
systems on postulates, definitions, and primitive propositions, but 
there would be no reason to suppose that such systems had more to 
do with reality than the veriest hodgepodge of contradictions, 
Similarly, one might construct systems of ‘‘values’’ on sets of pos- 
tulates, but such systems would give no evidence concerning the 
actual values for which men ought to strive.? Verification of such 
values logically requires, as does verification of facts, the prior as- 
sumption that the world is a rational system. 

Another metaphysical option which Lepley offers is the choice of 
a ‘‘purposive or merely mechanistic’? world. Now a ‘‘merely 
mechanistic’? world would, I presume, be a universe the ordering 
principles of which did not include any principles of value. The 
belief in such a world would seem to be radically inconsistent with 
Lepley’s second and third points. If the ordering principles of the 
universe do not include principles of value, then what can be meant 
by saying that ‘‘values are both subjective and objective, in the 
same way and perhaps in much the same degree as are facts?” 
Moreover, if the world is merely mechanistic, the prediction that the 
‘‘sharp gulfs and dualisms . . . between science and morals... 
will be dissolved and recognized as untenable’’ seems quite incom- 
prehensible. In a mechanistic world, science would seek the prin- 
ciples by which the world is ordered while morals could hardly be 
more than an abstract, theoretical system based on arbitrary postu- 
lates. The postulates might be certain ends assumed by the individ- 
ual theorist to be valuable, and the system might be an elaboration of 
means for attaining those ends. It is obvious that the only objective 
elements in such a system would be the causal laws used in tracing 
connections between means and ends. This is to say that the only 
objective principles in value theory would be principles of causation 
and not principles of value. 

Lepley’s fourth point, the one probably most congenial to nat- 
uralists, suggests just such a theory. We are told that impulses 
and desires ‘‘become most crucially moral or immoral, true or false, 
valuable or injurious (or neutral) from their corsequences for per- 
sonal and social welfare.’’ But we are given no hint of what con- 
stitutes welfare, unless it be in the statement that the criteria of 
moral judgment ‘‘have their objective origin and significance from 
enjoyments and other consequences.’’ ‘‘Enjoyments’’ suggest a 
hedonistic ethics, but ‘‘other consequences,’’ it would seem, are 
considered valuable also. What consequences ? 


2 Of. A. G. Ramsperger, ‘‘ Logic and the Laws of Nature,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 373-380. 
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We have, as Lepley has pointed out, the information of many 
special sciences to help us foretell the consequences likely to follow 
from given acts. But value theory should supplement such infor- 
mation by discovering what kinds of consequences are to be pre- 
ferred. Without the delineation of principles for such appraisal 
of intrinsic worth, can there be any morals, any theory of value, or, 
what is more important, any rational living? 

It still seems pertinent to question whether anyone can con- 
sistently ask what is objectively or truly valuab!e without implying 
the repudiation of a merely mechanistic naturalism. 


L. Harotp DEWotr. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. 





In this Journau, Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 373-380, Professor 
Ramsperger argues, in a typically empirical fashion, that science 
depends upon the postulate, ‘‘certain events follow invariably upon 
certain other events,’’ consequently necessity and certainty may be 
found in mathematics, but not in science. In his argument he 
makes the assumption, common among logicians since Hume and 
Mill, that what I have called ‘‘empirical induction’’ is the whole 
of scientific logic. Every instance he uses is that of a purely em- 
pirical scientific law, which, like all such laws, is substantiated by 
adducing numerous observed instances of the law. If indeed sci- 
ence is restricted to empirical laws, Professor Ramsperger’s con- 
clusion is correct. 

But empirical induction belongs typically to the beginning stages 
of any science, and every advanced science substantiates laws for 
which there are no strictly observable instances. Such laws may 
be called rational laws, and their proof rational induction. Bio- 
logical evolution, the electron, the lattice structure of erystals, the 
atomic theory of gases—these outstanding modern scientific laws 
have no strictly observable instances and can not be empirical laws. 
No human being could have observed the evolution of the human 
species from animals—yet biology is not any less certain of this 
law. Electrons, atoms, the structure of crystals are all too minute 
to be observed—yet modern physics confidently proceeds to make 
renewed discoveries upon the basis of their hypothesis. Modern 
physics is indeed more sure of these laws than of such merely em- 
pirical principles as the conservation of energy, which is today fre- 
quently denied by physicists. The logical characteristics of ra- 
tional laws, which generate systems, are quite different from those 
of empirical laws, which can only be minor parts of systems. A 
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logic which bases itself upon rational induction must reach different 
conclusions from those asserted by Professor Ramsperger.' 

Why must modern logicians continue to neglect the more ad- 
vanced features of science and cling to those announced in the 
classic period of modern philosophy? Hume was notoriously un- 
acquainted with the more advanced sciences, so that, even in his 
day, his empirical conception of science was already outmoded. 
Had he really understood the work of Copernicus, Newton, Harvey 
(who proved the circulation of the blood before it could be observed), 
Avogadro, and others, who discovered outstanding rational laws, 
his conception of logic would not have been so simple and narrow. 
The point I have been urging is this: Hume, Mill, and empirical 
logicians like Professor Ramsperger have failed to consider an out- 
standing scientific method (rational induction), which does not fit 
into their theory of logic. In so far, they are not even good em- 
pirical logicians. 

Homer H. Duss. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY. 





Your reviewer, H. T. C., in his review of my book, The Philosophy 
of Religion versus the Philosophy of Science (this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XXXIV, 1937, p. 363), states that ‘‘I have an intuition that space 


is a three-dimensional amorphous continuum,’’ whereas I regard 
‘‘space’’ as a three-dimensional stark void which is occupied by 
some medium. A stark void is necessarily a ‘‘continuum’’ because 
‘‘continuum’’ means devoid of all structure—which a stark void 
obviously can not possess. 

In three places (pp. 187, 197, and 328) I have ridiculed the idea 
that any substance or medium can possibly be a continuum. 

The conception of a stark void in which all existing substances or 
media exist is a necessary mental conception. Such stark void ob- 
viously can not be curved, or done anything else with; therefore 
relativists have no right to talk about ‘‘curved space’’ though we 
may grant them that the medium which fills space may possess dif- 
ferent properties in different regions and that this may cause ma- 
terial bodies to change their dimensions as they are moved about 
and make space seem apparently ‘‘non-Euclidean.’’ 


ALBERT EAGLE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


1 An account of the radical changes required in logic will be found in my 
Rational Induction, Univ. of Chicago Press, and in ‘‘The Logie of Morris R. 
Cohen,’’ The Monist, Vol. XLIV (1934), pp. 210-230. 





